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young man in the clothes of the eighties, ajid an even bigger
photograph of his son, Alfred, as a boy of ten or twelve.
Those many eyes looking down from their large frames on
each piece of fingering, each passage, each tiniest mistake
must have affected the sensitive nerves of the five pupils.

VI
Before the lesson began chairs were placed for those four
of them who had to wait. The chairs were placed in such
a position in front of the window that the young men
could see from them both the hands of Paderewski and
those of their fellow-pupil. Paderewski himself settled
down at his upright piano, but he would turn his head
towards the window to watch the pupil who was seated
at the other piano.
The first pupil began.   It was the tensest moment of the
afternoon.   Paderewski   said   hardly   a   word;   thunder
seemed in the air, though no sound was heard, and no one
dared to move.   The first notes of a composition, practised
incessantly for six long days and sometimes for many nights,
rang through the room.   Sometimes Paderewski would not
utter a word even after his pupil had finished playing.   In
silence he would just take a small golden cigarette-case out
of a pocket, open it rather slowly, extract a cigarette, put
back the case, take out a fiat gold match-case and light the
cigarette.   That was terrifying*   It was more terrifying even
than the sudden interruptions that sometimes came from
the upright piano :      "So that is how you play it!**
Paderewski would suddenly say in a quiet, sympathetic
voice which, however, did not entirely conceal the undertone
of sarcasm.   At other times he did not even pretend to be
nice and kind.   At such times he would say pitilessly and
in biting tones :   " Is it the piano, Mr. Brachocki, that
you are playing ? "
Paderewski the teacher was very formal and polite even
when his tone of voice was not.   During a lesson he never